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ways they could think of to break the hold of the churches upon the schools. They
would brook no opposition and no loyalties other than to the party.16
On the surface, the Nazis also attacked the two-class, aristocratic system of
education by turning their attention to building up the elementary schools at the
expense of the secondary schools, with a corresponding drop in enrollment in the
secondary schools. But in reality the aim was to use the mass schools to instill the Nazi
ideology of followership in all young children and then create a new elite, based not
upon economic class or intellectual achievement, but upon loyalty to the party. The
Nazis perhaps went further in complete control of schools for political purposes than
any other nation up to that time. They showed the world what a power education
could be in achieving political and social ends. They showed, too, how destructive of
humane values a partially modern education could be when it is used to promote some
aspects of modernity (the nation-state, knowledge as power, and industrial urbanism)
and at the same time is used as a weapon to stifle other aspects of modernity
(democracy and religious freedom).
When Allied occupation authorities began their work in Germany in 1945, they
immediately turned their attention to ways and means of creating a truly free and
democratic education, a task of enormous proportions because the Nazis had done
their work so well and because there was relatively so little democracy in German
education to build upon. The Potsdam agreement of 1945, which divided Germany
into four occupied zones, stipulated that Nazi and militaristic doctrines should be
eliminated from German schools. By 1947 the four occupying powers agreed upon
several points of school reform that sounded very democratic: equal educational
opportunity for all; free texts and school materials and scholarship grants; compulsory
attendance for ages six to fifteen and part-time attendance to eighteen years; a ladder
system, rather than a two-track system, of elementary and secondary schools; demo-
cratic citizenship education; international understanding; health and physical educa-
tion; educational and vocational guidance; education of teachers in universities; and
participation by the German people in the reform of their educational system. The
United States and the Soviet Union would have abolished the denominational schools,
but England and France would not agree.
By 1950 to 1951, however, it was clear that earlier agreements had resulted in
little of common meaning between the Russian zone of the East and the British,
French, and American zones of the West. The Russians proceeded to abolish the
private and denominational schools and to infuse the entire system of East Germany
with Communist doctrine. Rule by fiat became the order of the day. Textbooks
incorporated the dialectical materialism of Marxist-Leninist ideology; teachers were
selected on the basis of their political reliability and loyalty to Communism; Russian
language and literature were emphasized; and instructions issued to teachers ordered
Russian pedagogical methods to be used, Russian heroes to be glorified, the ideals of
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